FALL 1994 1-98 
WINTER 1994 99-198 
SPRING 1995 199-298 
SUMMER 1995 299-390 


A 


Aboriginal people: adaptive nature of, 330- 
331; Canadian, 119; community crisis 
of, 327-329; and community justice 
programs, 334-336; culture of, 329- 
333; Eva Valley Statement of, 330-331; 
factionalism of, 329; heterogeneity of, 
331-332; indigenous dispute resolution 
with, 333-334; kinship system of, 330; 
and land acquisition legislation, 328- 
329; and legal system, 328, 334; rela- 
tionship to land of, 329, 334; social jus- 
tice for, 329-330; and violence/alcohol, 
332-333; worldview of, 329, 334 

Accountability: of offenders, 228; and re- 
storative vs. retributive justice, 210; and 
victim-offender mediation, 234 

Adolescents: antisocial behavior of, 353- 
354; Juvenile Reparations Project (JRP), 
Center for Community Justice, 214-215; 
mediation with gangs of, 282; and vic- 
tim-offender reconciliation program 
(study), 356-365; Victim-Juvenile Of- 
fender Mediation Program, New Mexico 

-enter for Dispute Resolution, 280-281; 
Youth Corrections Mediation Program, 
New Mexico Center for Dispute Resolu- 
tion, 281-282. See also Children 

AIDS, and children of gay/lesbian parents, 
140-141 

Alternative dispute resolution (ADR): and 
conflict resolution, 304-305, 310; con- 
troversial nature of, 271; growth of, 57; 
popularity of, 165; questions about, 74; 
and victim-offender mediation, 274- 
275. See also Conflict resolution; Dispute 
resolution; Mediation 

American Bar Association, 152-153 

Apprenticeship: and legal profession, 154; 
in mediation, 151] 

Articles: “The Development and Impact of 
Victim-Offender Mediation in the United 
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States,” 263-276; “Justice Paradigm 
Shift? Values and Visions in the Reform 
Process,” 207-216; “Restorative Justice 
on Trial in Britain,” 217-231; “Victim- 
Offender Mediation: Lessons from the 
Japanese Experience,” 233-248; “Victim- 
Offender Mediation by New Zealand Pro- 
bation Officers: The Possibilities and the 
Reality,” 249-262 

Aspiration statement, 214 

Association of Family Mediators (AFM), 
79-80, 84-87 

“Attitudes of Attorneys Toward Mediation,” 
185-198 

Attorneys: as advocates, 374; attitudes of, 
toward mediation (study), 186-198; 
avoidance of mediation by, 372-373; 
education of, 152-155; and family law 
mediation, 370-374; and structured 
mediation, 26; training/education of, in 
Greater London (study), 169-181. See 
also Law; Legal education 

Australian aboriginal people. See Aborigi- 
nal people 


B 


Bargaining: clients’, history, 31-32; collab- 
orative vs. cooperative, 32; 

interest-based vs. position-based, 21; 
strategies/types of, 32 

Barnes, B. E., “Conflict Resolution Across 
Cultures: A Hawaii Perspective and a 
Pacific Mediation Model,” 117-133 

Bell, A. J., “The Impact of Mediator Strate- 
gic Choices: An Experimental Study,” 
89-97 

Britain, victim-offender 
(study), 217-230 

“Building on Structured Mediation: An 
Integrated Model for Global Mediation 
of Separation and Divorce,” 15-35 


mediation in 


Cc 


Capital punishment. See Punishment: 
capital 
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Center for Community Justice (CJC): Juve- 
nile Reparations Project of, 214-215; 
mission statement of, 213; vision state- 
ment of, 213-214 

Certification, mediator, 80 

Change: and mission, 215; organizational, 
214; and vision, 215 

Changing Lenses: A New Focus for Crime and 
Justice, reviewed, 285-291 

Child custody: and child-parent relation- 
ship, 135, 341; and gay/lesbian issues, 
135-136; and gay parents, 136-142; 
and HIV issues, 140-141; and media- 
tion for gay couples, 142-146; and sep- 
aration/divorce mediation, 341-342 
See also Children; Separation/divorce 
mediation 

Children: abuse of (case example), 305- 
306; antisocial behavior of, 353-354; 
choice of residence of, 341; conflict pat- 
terns of, 380, 385-388; conflict resolu- 
tion strategies of, 380-381, 388; and 
custody disputes, 135, 341; and divorce 
mediation, 345, 347; empathy of, 355, 
365; Parent-Child Mediation Program, 
New Mexico Center for Dispute Reso- 
lution, 279-280; relationship of, with 
parents, 135, 341-342; and rights- 
based philosophy, 110-111; and victim- 
offender reconciliation program (study), 
356-365. See also Adolescents; Children 
of gay/lesbian parents 

Children of gay/lesbian parents: custody of, 
135-136; harassment/stigmatization of, 
141-142; HIV infection of, 140-141; 
legal protection of, 143; and mediation, 
145; molestation/exposure issues about, 
136-137; predisposition toward homo- 
sexuality issues about, 137-140 

China, mediation in, 118-119 

Comediation, cross-cultural model of, 130 

Communication: conceptualizations of, 57— 
58; coordinated management of meaning 
theory of, 59, 64; and coordination, 
58-59; defined, 3; and gender, 105; medi- 
ator model of, 105; perspective of media- 
tion, 56-57; and persuasion, 6 

Community: base of victim-offender medi- 
ation, 227, 229; boards, 120-121, 131, 
310; defined, 237; involvement in crime, 
229; mediation for homeless, 318-324; 
and public policy mediation (case exam- 





ple), 308-310; and shaming, 237; and 
social control theory, 236-238; volun- 
tary, associations in Japan, 238-239 

Community Boards Program model (San 
Francisco), 120-121, 318-319 

Community dispute resolution centers, 
269-270, 277-283. See also Community 
justice programs 

Community justice programs: for aborigi- 
nal people, 334-336; advantages of, 
334; and customary law, 335-336; goal 
of, 335; and restorative justice, 302; 
steps in creating, 335. See also Commu- 
nity dispute resolution centers 

Community Relations Service, 302 

Competence: criteria for, 80; of family 
mediators, 79; and _ strategic-choice 
mediator behavior, 92, 96 

Conflict: cross-cultural, 117-118; deep- 
rooted, 12-13; ethnic/international, 118; 
and misperception, 5; strategies, 380- 
381, 388; styles, 20-22 

Conflict managers, and inner-city school 
conflicts (study), 379-390 

Conflict resolution: approach to criminal 
justice system, 230; in China, 118-119; 
client-centered approach of, 301; and 
commitment/consistency, 9-10; and cul- 
tural bias, 303; diversity of, field, 301- 
302; in inner-city schools (study), 379- 
390; intervenors, 303; intervention goals 
of, 302, 311; in Japan, 243; misunder- 
standing of, 3-4; and Native Ameri- 
can/Canadian Aboriginal cultures, 119; 
new methods of, 118; and nonviolent 
action, 303; and Pacific island cultures, 
118-119; and persuasion, 6, 9-11; 
research on, 389-390; and United Na- 
tions, 118; and victim-offender media- 
tion, 229-230. See also Alternative dis- 
pute resolution (ADR); Bargaining; 
Cross-cultural conflict resolution; Dis- 
pute resolution; Mediation 

“Conflict Resolution Across Cultures: A 
Hawaii Perspective and a Pacific Media- 
tion Model,” 117~133 

Consensual dispute resolution: community 
boards model of, 120-121; and commu- 
nity cultural resource mobilization/cul- 
tural advisory boards, 131; create-a- 
model of, 123-125; and Eastern Euro- 
pean conciliation commissions, 125; 





education model of, 120; and Los Ange- 
les bicultural commission, 125; and 
medicine wheel/talking circle concept, 
123-125; 

Pacific model of, 125-131; sensitize-a- 
mediator model of, 121-122 

“Construction of Ethics in Mediation, The,’ 
55-76 

Cooks, L. M., “The Construction of Ethics 
in Mediation,” 55-76 

Coordinated management of meaning 
(CMM) theory of communication, 58- 
59, 64 

Cotten, B., “Using Conflict Managers to 
Mediate Conflicts in an Inner-City Ele- 
mentary School,” 379-390 

Crime: and accountability, 210; and anti- 
social behavior, 353-354; by children/ 
adolescents and victim-offender media- 
tion (study), 356-365; and community 
involvement, 229, 238-239; and emo- 
tional needs, 229; and incarceration, 
199-200; in Japan, 236, 240; juvenile, 
215, 218; and restitution/reparation, 
210; and retributive vs. restorative para- 
digm, 210; socioeconomic influences on, 
290; in Sweden, 236; in United States, 
199-200, 236, 353-354, violent, and 
victim-offender mediation, 273-274. See 
also Violence 

Criminal justice reform: and alternative val- 
ues, 208; co-optation/diversion of, 207- 
208, 212-213, 288; and justice without 
law, 207-208; limitations of, 200; and 
opportunities, 273; and Quakers, 207, 
215. See also Criminal justice system; 
Victim-offender mediation 

Criminal justice system: and accountabil- 
ity, 210; and adversarial model, 212; 
and alternative sanctions, 208, 287; and 
alternative values, 208-209, 213; con- 
flict resolution approach to, 230; crisis 
in, 199-200, 294; destructive effects of, 
200; and determinate sentencing, 208; 
failures of, 109; goals of, 209; impact on, 
of victim-offender mediation, 295-297; 
and innovation, 217, 226; in Japan 
238-239; main functions of, 234; and 
net widening/strengthening, 287-288; 
new paradigm for, 210, 212; offender 
bias of, 225, 266-267, 294; paradigm, 
209; and retributive vs. restorative para- 


digm, 209-212; socioeconomic influ- 
ences on, 290-291. See also Criminal 
justice reform 

Cross-cultural conflict resolution: comedi- 
ation in, 130; consensual techniques for, 
119-131; international, 118, 125; and 
medicine wheel/talking circle concepts, 
123-125; and sensitization method, 
122; training module examples, 122- 
124 


D 


Determinate sentencing, 208 

“Development and Impact of Victim- 
Offender Mediation in the United States, 
The,” 263-276 

Discursive construction, 56 

Dispute resolution: aboriginal indigenous, 
333-334, consensual methods of, 
119-131; as rational process, 3. See also 
Alternative dispute resolution (ADR); 
Community dispute resolution centers; 
Consensual dispute resolution; Bargain- 
ing; Conflict resolution; Mediation; New 
Mexico Center for Dispute Resolution 
(NMCDR) 

Divorce/separation: and children’s issues, 
345, 347; and family/friend relation- 
ships, 349-350; and financial issues, 
347-349; and grandparent-grandchild 
relationships, 40; women’s developmen- 
tal challenge in (case example), 106- 
107; women’s experience of, 106; and 
written agreements, 350-351 

Divorce mediation. See Separation/divorce 
mediation 

Doelker, Jr., R. E., “Mentorship in Family 
Mediation,” 151-163 


E 


Eastern Europe, conflict resolution in, 125 

Education: and consensual dispute resolu- 
tion, 120; legal, 152-155; of mental 
health professionals, 155-156. See also 
Mediator education/training; Schools 

“Effect of Victim-Offender Mediation on 
Severity of Reoffense, The,” 353-367 
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Empathy: of antisocial children, 355, 365; 
mediator training in, 114 

England. See Britain; Greater London 

Ethics: basic themes in mediator, 61; con- 
textual issues and, 56—58; and coordina- 
tion/coherence, 58—59, 72: and cultural 
differences, 310-311; discursive con- 
struction of, 56; and language, 101 
103-105; and mediation, 55-56; of 
mediators, 59, 64-72, 306, 307: and 
moral action/choice, 58-59; and stan- 
dards, 74; subjective construction of, 
72-73. See also Moral decision making; 
Moral development; Standards 

European Community, 234 

Extended Mediation in Norway 
351 


F 


Fairness, and mediation, 66, 68, 72, 74 

Family law mediation: vs. adjudication, 
374; attorneys use of, 370-374; avoid- 
ance of, 372-373; benefits of, 370 

Family mediation: certification for, 79-87; 
current image of, 77-79; education/ 
training in, 81-87; foundations of, 81; 
future image of, 87; and grandparent 
visitation disputes, 49-51; multigener- 
ational approaches to, 47-51; and 
multigenerational divorce mediation 
model, 47-48; national standards for, 
85-87; in Norway, 339-351; popular- 
ity of, 165; and professional groups, 
166; professional perspectives on, 166 
See also Therapeutic family mediation 
(TFM) 

Family mediators: competency/certification 
of, 79-81, comprehensive training/expe- 
rience for, 84-85; knowledge/skills of 
84-85 

Family systems theory, 38 

Florida: family law survey in, 269-376 
mediator mentorship in (study), 156- 
163 

4-A Projects, 233 

Four Foundations of Family Mediation 
Implications for Training and Certifica- 
tion, The,” 77-88 

Fuller, R. M., “The Impact of Mediator 
Strategic Choices: An Experimental 
Study,” 89-97 


G 


Galaway, B., “Victim-Offender Mediation 
by New Zealand Probation Officers: The 
Possibilities and the Reality,” 249-262 

Gay/lesbian parents: and child custody 
issues, 135-142; coparenting adoption 
by, 143-144; fears about, 136-142; as 
having mental disorder, 140; and het- 
erosexual parents, 145-146; legal pro- 
tection for, 143-144; and mediation, 
142-146; and molestation/exposure 
fears, 136-137; and therapeutic family 
mediation, 145-146. See also Homosex- 
uality; Parents 

Gay Parents and Child Custody: A Strug- 
gle Under the Legal System,” 135-149 

Gender: and moral communication, 105; 
and moral development, 103-104; and 
peer mediation, 381, 389; and power 
differentials, 114, 342 

Gilligan, C., 101-115 

Global mediation: model for separation/ 
divorce, 26-34; process of, 22-25 

Grandparent-grandchild relationships: and 
access difficulties/contact loss (study), 
41-47; disrupted, 39-41; and divorce, 
40; and emotional attachment, 39; factors 
influencing, 40-41; and family crises, 39; 
and family mediation, 45-47; and family 
systems theory, 38; and role theory, 38; 
salience of, 38-39; variable nature of, 39 
and visitation disputes, 49-51 

Grandparent Visitation Disputes: Multi 
generational Approaches to 
Mediation,” 37-53 

Greater London, mediator/attorney educa- 
tion in: and future directions, 179-181; 
and family mediator ideal, 171-172; and 
mediation goals, 170-171; and media- 
tion services, 170; and mediator/attorney 
profiles, 169; and mediator legal/finan 

cial education, 176-177; and mediator 
negotiation/conflict resolution skills, 
177-179; and mediator professionaliza- 
tion, 173-174; and mediator training 
proposals, 174-176; study, 168-181 

Grebe, S. C., “Building on Structured Medi- 
ation: An Integrated Model for Global 
Mediation of Separation and Divorce,” 
15-35 


Family 


Grose, P. R., “An Indigenous Imperative 
The Rationale for the Recognition of 





Aboriginal Dispute Resolution Mecha- 
nisms,” 327-338 


H 


Hale, C. L., “The Construction of Ethics in 
Mediation,” 55-76 

Haley, J. O., “Victim-Offender Mediation 
Lessons from the Japanese Experience 
233-248 

Harrell, S. W., “Mentorship in Family 
Mediation,” 151-163; “Why Attorneys 
Attend Mediation Sessions,” 369-377 

Harris, D., “Using Conflict Managers to 
Mediate Conflicts in an Inner-City Ele- 
mentary School,” 379-390 

Hawaii, long-term dispute prevention in, 
120 

Helping Hand: Homeless Prevention Project 
(Idaho): community forum process of, 
318-319; and high-risk households, 
319-324; intake/assessment of, 320- 
321; and landlord/tenant negotiation, 
322-323; mediation methodology of, 
320-323; multidisciplinary approach of, 
323-324; needs assessment of, 319; ori- 
gins, 318; program assumptions of, 
319-320; resource development of, 321; 
results of, 323; and social systems media- 
tion, 321-322; and volunteers, 318, 320 

Homeless: complexity of, issue, 318; em- 
powerment of, 309; growth of, 317- 
318, 323; Helping Hand project for, 
318-324; mediation with (case example), 
308-310; multidisciplinary approach to, 
323; physical/emotional diminishment 
of, 318; and resource breakdown, 318; 
statistics on, 317 

Homosexuality: as mental disorder, 140; 
and sexual orientation of parents, 
137-140. See also Gay/lesbian parents 


I 


“Impact of Mediator Strategic Choices: An 
Experimental Study, The,” 89-97 

Impartiality. See Neutrality 

“Implications of Gilligan for Divorce Media- 
tion: Speculative Applications,” 101-116 

Incarceration: and crime rates, 199-200; 
destructiveness of, 200; and drug use 
rates, 200; increase in U.S., 199; in 


wens 


Japan, 241; juvenile, 215. See also Prisons 
Indiana, attorney attitudes toward media- 
tion in (study), 186-198 
“Indigenous Imperative: The Rationale for 
the Recognition of Aboriginal Dispute 
Resolution Mechanisms, An,” 327-338 
Innovation, and criminal justice system, 
oat, 2a 


Intervenors. See Mediators 


J 


Japan: communitarianism in, 235, 244- 
245; confession/forgiveness in, 240, 242; 
crime in, 236, 240; criminal justice sys- 
tem in, 238-239; incarceration in, 241; 
law enforcement authorities in, 239- 
240; leniency in, 240-242; mediation in, 
243-244, recidivism in, 241; recompen- 
sation of victims in, 240; reconciliation 
in, 239; restorative justice model in, 
236-246; and shaming, 237; and social 
control theory, 236-238; and victim- 
offender mediation, 242-244; voluntary 
community associations in, 238-239 

Johnson, D. W., “Using Conflict Managers 
to Mediate Conflicts in an Inner-City 
Elementary School,” 379-390 

Johnson, R., “Using Conflict Managers to 
Mediate Conflicts in an Inner-City Ele- 
mentary School,” 379-390 

Joyce, D. P., “The Roles of the Intervenor 
A Client-Centered Approach,” 301-312 

Justice: community/biblical, 289-290; trans- 
formative, 291; without law, 208. See 
also Criminal justice reform; Criminal 
justice system; Restorative justice; Ret- 
ributive justice 

Justice Fellowship, 268 

Justice for Victims and Offenders, reviewed, 
285-291 

‘Justice Paradigm Shift? Values and Visions 
in the Reform Process,” 207-216 

Juvenile Reparations Project (JRP), Center 
for Community Justice, 214-215 

Juveniles. See Adolescents; Children 


K 
Kimsey, W. D., “The Impact of Mediator 


Strategic Choices: An Experimental 
Study,” 89-97 





a 


Kruk, E., “Grandparent Visitation Disputes 
Multigenerational Approaches to Family 
Mediation,” 37-53 


L 


Landlord/tenant disputes: mediator as pro- 
cess facilitator in (case example), 303- 
305; and panel mediation, 322-323; and 
power imbalances, 304 

Language: ambiguous, and divorce media- 
tion, 107-110; caring-based, 101; clari- 
fication of (rights vs. obligations ex- 
ample), 109-110; ethical, and divorce 
mediation, 106-107; gender differences 
in, 101, 105; and key words, 108, 114- 
115; of morality, 108, 115; rights- 
based, 101. See also Words 

Law: justice without, 208; and retributive 
paradigm, 210. See also Attorneys; Legal 
education 

Lawyers. See Attorneys 

Legal education: and American Bar Associ- 
ation, 151-153; and apprenticeships, 
154-155; history of, 152; and Inns of 
Court, 154-155; and law school, 153; 
and mentorship, 154; and practical skills 
programs, 153-154. See also Attorneys; 
Law 

Louison, S., “Using Conflict Managers to 
Mediate Conflicts in an Inner-City Ele- 
mentary School,” 379-390 


M 


MMclIntyre, D. H., “Gay Parents and Child 
Custody: A Struggle Under the Legal 
System,” 135-149 

McKinney, B. C., “The Impact of Mediator 
Strategic Choices: An Experimental 
Study,” 89-97 

Marshall, T. F., “Restorative Justice on Trial 
in Britain,” 217-231 

“Mediating Conflicts of Persons at Risk of 
Homelessness: The Helping Hand Proj- 
ect,” 317-325 

Mediation: advantages of, 196; advocating, 
63; and apprenticeship, 151; attorney 
attitudes toward, 186-198 (study), 370- 
374; and child abuse (case example), 
305-306; client-centered approach to, 


302-305, 310; communication perspec- 
tive of, 56-57; and Confucian societies, 
118-119; and conflict resolution, 303; 
defining, +, 104, 341; and dependence, 
70; diversity of, programs, 302; educa- 
tional programs for, 166; and ethics, 
55-56; and expanding information base, 
12; fairness issues in, 66, 68, 72, 74; and 
gang warfare (case example), 306-308; 
and grandparent-grandchild relation- 
ship, 39-47; and homeless, 308-310 
(case example), 317-325; and intangible 
issues, 12-13; intervention strategies, 
11-12; in Japan, 243-244; and land- 
lord/tenant disputes (case example), 
303-305; and law practice, 197; and 
legal profession, 373-374; and litigation, 
55, 57; mandated, 196; opinions/per- 
spectives on, 111, 167; 

outcomes and mediator strategic-choice 
behavior (study), 90-96; in Pacific Ba- 
sin, 118-119; and persuasion, 6-8, 
12-13; power issues in, 68-69, 71; 
purpose of, 56; as rational process, 3; 
and reframing, 11-12; and social crises, 
309; as social institution, 5-6; social 
systems, 321-322; and structuring the 
process, 11; terms, 302-303; as Tower 
of Babel, 302-303; and trained inca- 
pacity, 8-9; as voluntary process, 67 
See also Alternative dispute resolution 
(ADR); Comediation; Conflict resolu- 
tion; Dispute resolution; Family law 
mediation; Family mediation; Global 
mediation; Helping Hand: Homeless 
Prevention Project (Idaho); @stensjo 
Family Counseling Office (Norway); 
Peer mediation; Separation/divorce me- 
diation; Structured mediation; Victim- 
offender mediation 

“Mediation for Children, Youth, and Fam- 
ilies: A Service Continuum,” 277-284 

Mediation in the Schools Program, New 
Mexico Center for Dispute Resolution, 
279 

Mediator/mediation standards. See Standards 

Mediators: as advocates, 63; advocate role 
of (case example), 308-310; agent of 
reality/outcome advocate role of (case 
example), 306-308; and ambiguous 
words, 108, 114-115; bias of, 19-20, 
303; and caring/justice perspectives 
(case example), 111-112; and children 








of gay/lesbian couples, 145; and com- Messmer, H., Restorative Justice on Trial: Pit- 
munication, 105; communication im- falls and Potentials of Victim-Offender 
provement role of (case example), 305- Mediation—International Research Per- 
306; compensating strategy of, 90, spectives, reviewed, 293-297 
95-96; competence of, 79, 92, 96; and Mika, H., “On Limits and Needs: A Justice 
content/procedural issues, 71-72; as dis- Agenda,” review, 293-297 
pute resolution facilitators, 89; educa- Minnesota Citizens Council, 268 
tion/training of, in Greater London Minnesota Restitution Center, 265 
(study), 168-181; effects of strategic- Mission, 213-215 
choice on behavior of (study), 90-96; Moral decision making: and care/justice 
empathy of, 114; ethics of, 59, 64-72, issues, 103, 105-106, 111-113; deonto- 
306; facilitation options of, 90; and fair- logical nature of, 102; and detach- 
ness, 67-68, 71; and freedom of expres- ment/inequality, 103; and gender, 105; 
sion, 69-70; and gay/lesbian couples, and judgment, 103; and language, 105; 
144-145; highly skilled, 196; and home- and selfishness/responsibility, 104 
less, 308-310 (case example), 318-324; Moral development: gender differences in, 
inaction strategy of, 90, 95-96; and 103-104; Gilligan’s model of, 102-104; 
informed choice, 65-67; integration interdependent nature of, 102; Kohl- 
strategy of, 90, 95-96; and legal require- berg’s theory of, 102 
ments, 306; multiculturalism of, 303, Morris, R., “Not Enough!” review, 285-291 
311; neutral process facilitator role of 
(case example), 303-305; neutrality/ 
impartiality of, 62-64, 106, 304, 309, 
310; persuasive methods of, 8-11; and 
power differentials, 114, 270, 304, 309; 
and power relations, 68-69; pressing Native Americans: and comediation model, 
strategy of, 90, 95-96; and professional 130; dispute resolution practices of, 119; 
standards/guidelines, 167; and qualified medicine wheels/talking circles of, 123- 
domestic relations orders, 313-316; 125 
roles of, 105, 303-310 (case studies); Neilson, L. C., “Mediators’ and Lawyers’ 
and storytelling, 64-65; training of, in Perceptions of Education and Training 
Gilligan’s theory, 113-114; and tran- in Family Mediation,” 165-184 
script analysis for ethical performance, Nelson, M. C., “Mediating Conflicts of Per- 
64-72; value neutrality of, 307-308. See sons at Risk of Homelessness: The Help- 
also Conflict managers; Family media- ing Hand Project,” 317-325 
tors; Mentorship, mediator Neutrality: defining, 63; vs. impartiality, 
“Mediators’ and Lawyers’ Perceptions of 63; mediator, 62-64, 72-73, 304, 309, 
Education and Training in Family Medi- 310; paradox of, 64; practice of, 63-64 
ation,” 165-184 New Mexico Center for Dispute Resolution 
Medicine wheels/talking circles, 123-125 (NMCDR): community benefits of, 283; 
Medley, M. L., “Attitudes of Attorneys conceptual framework of, 279; funding, 
Toward Mediation,” 185-198 282; Mediation in the Schools Program, 
Men: ethical language of, 101, 103-105; as 279; and mediation with gangs, 282; 
powerful, 342. See also Gender Parent-Child Mediation Program, 279- 
Mental health professional education, 280; prevention orientation of, 279; ser- 
155-156 vice continuum goal of, 278-279; Vic- 
Mentorship, mediator: and continuing ed- tim-Juvenile Offender Mediation Pro- 
ucation, 162; elements of model of, gram, 280-281; and victim-offender 
162-163; and feedback, 162-163; in mediation, 270, 278; Violent Interven- 
Florida (study), 156-163; and training/ tion Program, 281; Youth Corrections 
preparation, 162. See also Supervision Mediation Program, 281-282 
“Mentorship in Family Mediation,” 151- New Zealand, victim-offender mediation in 
163 (study), 249-262 


N 
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New Zealand Criminal Justice Act of 1985: 
emotional harm amendments of, 252; 
implementation research of, 252-254; 
legislative history of, 251-252; ori- 
gins/development of, 250; and repara- 
tion/restitution, 249-253; and repara- 
tion sentencing, 250-251; and victim- 
offender mediation, 254-261 

Norway, family mediation in, 339-351 

“Not Effective Communication but Effec- 
tive Persuasion,” 3-14 

“Not Enough!” review, 285-291 

Nugent, W. R., “The Effect of Victim- 
Offender Mediation on Severity of Reof- 
fense,” 353-367 


oO 


Olesker, L., “Qualified Domestic Relations 
Orders: Qualified Is Not the Problem,” 
313-316 

“On Limits and Needs: A Justice Agenda,” 
review, 293-297 

@Mstensjo Family Counseling Office (Nor- 
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